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The Impending Crisis in Higher 
Education’ 


By JOHN D. MILLETT 
President, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Orr system of higher education, as we know it, 
has three major component elements: its sense 
of educational objective or purpose, its enroll- 
ment performance, and its structural or organi- 
zational arrangement. Educational administra- 
tors and other leaders are at present confused 
and apprehensive about all three. There is no 
common agreement about future desirable di- 
rection. 

Some feel that recent developments have 
brought higher education to an unhappy con- 
dition. Others believe that present circum- 
stances are fairly satisfactory and that our 
efforts should be concentrated upon preserving 


1 Based on a lecture to the Ohio Historical Society, 
Feb. 3, 1955. 


what we now have, with appropriate modifica- 
tions. Still others assert that American higher 
education must set itself new goals, to be real- 
ized through new means. 

In a relatively brief space, and at the danger 
of considerable oversimplification, I should like 
to review these various conflicting points of view 
as they involve each of the essential elements 
of higher education. For better or for worse, 
our educational leaders today must rethink basic 
policies at a time when the number of young 
people of college age is expected to double in 
the brief span of 15 years. The interaction of 
uncertainty about the desirable path to pursue 
and of substantial population increase consti- 
tutes an impending crisis for higher education. 








The first great problem confronting higher 
education is that of objective. This concern 
must be understood in the context of the Amer- 
ican educational system as a whole. Over 100 
years ago, the American people decided to un- 
dertake universal education for its youth. At 
first the goal was general literacy, to be ob- 
tained through so-called primary education. 
Insofar as our native-born population was con- 
cerned, this objective was substantially realized 
by 1900. The next step was to extend educa- 
tional endeavor through the high-school years. 
Now the purpose was more than literacy; it was 
social adjustment and even vocational training. 
By 1950, almost all American youth were con- 
tinuing their formal educational effort through 
at least two years of high school. 

The goal of higher education has been the 
preservation of man’s intellectual heritage and 
the exploration of the frontiers of man’s knowl- 
edge. To be sure, in our country we have broad- 
ened greatly the scope of man’s intellectual in- 
terest. The classical curriculum fought a rear- 
guard action after the Civil War and today has 
almost completely succumbed. Our interest in 
knowledge has tended to concentrate on the 


practical, and to a very real degree our higher 
education is professional education. 

Nonetheless, higher education, up to the pres- 
ent time at least, has held to a definition of pur- 
pose which has placed intellectual ability and 


skill at its core. To be sure, this commitment 
has taken many a beating. Dr. Hutchins and 
others would have us believe that higher edu- 
cation has already lost its preoccupation with 
the intellectual development of man because of 
the variety of professional subjects it embraces. 
I should like to assert rather that in American 
higher education we have extended our defini- 
tion of intellectual development beyond that of 
any previous time or of any other society. Yet 
in this process of enlargement we certainly have 
arrived at a point where we are in constant dan- 
ger of losing our intellectual rudder. 

There have been many critics who found an 
anti-intellectual tone in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education. Some 
participants in that enterprise claim that their 
words have been misread and their intentions 
misunderstood. If the commission members had 
been more exact in their differentiation between 
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the objectives of primary and secondary educa- 
tion and those of higher education, much of the 
confusion might well have been avoided. As it 
stands, it is not easy to determine whether the 
report advocated an extension of secondary edu- 
cation or a considerable ‘‘ watering down”’ of the 
intellectual purposes now professed by higher 
education. 

In any event, this report must stand as a con- 
stant reminder to all that the objectives of higher 
education may be modified or even, in large part, 
altered by those who would endeavor to reduce, 
or even abandon, the intellectual distinction be- 
tween universal schooling and the higher learn- 
ing. Let us grant that the two are interrelated, 
or that the first may be an essential prelude to 
the second. Let us grant that the distinction 
may at times and under certain conditions lose 
a sharp focus. Nonetheless, the difference has 
been basic to our definition of purpose for higher 
education. But there is ever a clear and present 
danger that the intellectual purposes which 
higher education professes may be lost. The 
result would be a very different conception of 
objective from the one which now animates the 
world of higher education. 

In terms of basic goal, higher education today 
confronts this crisis. Shall it undertake a fun- 
damental reformation and narrow its present 
sense of intellectual objective? Shall it en- 
deavor to hold fast to an avowed intellectual 
core amid changing social vicissitudes? Or shall 
it simply continue to expand its activity until it 
virtually surrenders any intellectual pretense 
whatsoever and becomes simply a way station 
where youth spend four years, the main result 
of which is a postponement of entrance into the 
labor market? These are sharp, not easily made 
choices. The pressures for the last course of 
action are especially heavy. Higher education 
today is not certain whether to insist upon its 
traditional intellectual purpose. 

This concern for objective is closely related to 
the second problem of higher education today, 
that of enrollment. There has never been any 
question about the enrollment performance de- 
sired of primary and secondary education. Suc- 
cess has been measured in terms of universal at- 
tendance, and the fact that over 90% of all youth 
6-12 years of age and some 80% of youth 13-17 
years old are enrolled in school attests real ac- 
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complishment. But it is not so easy to state the 
enrollment performance to be desired of higher 
education. 

In 1900, the college enrollment of some 238,000 
students amounted to 4% of the college-age 
population 18-21 years of age. Today, our col- 
lege enrollment of 2,500,000 is close to 30% of 
the college-age population. Through the years 
a larger and larger proportion of our young 
people have gone to college: 8% by 1920, 12% 
by 1930, 18% by 1940. Granted that there are 
distortions today produced by the vagaries of 
military service and the peculiarities of educa- 
tional statistics, we nonetheless have a fairly ac- 
curate picture of what now happens to the youth 
of college age. About three out of every five 18 
year olds today graduate from high school. 
About one out of every five 18 year olds today 
goes to a four-year college. About one out of 
every eight obtains a college degree. 

The problem of college enrollment is two-fold: 
Will the proportion of 18 year olds going to 
college continue to increase, even as it increased 
during the first half of this century? Should col- 
lege enrollments be encouraged to increase? 

One fact I must make emphatically clear. In 
terms of absolute numbers, college enrollments 
must certainly increase in the next 15 years. 
The total college-age population in the United 
States is 8,000,000 this year. In 1970 it will be 
approaching 14,000,000. The critical problem 
which faces higher education is not this natural 
increase, but the proportion of young people who 
will and should go to college. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation declared that a larger proportion of young 
people should be encouraged to go to college. 
The commission argued that positive steps de- 
signed to eliminate or reduce the social and eco- 
nomic barriers to higher education would result 
in a larger proportion of 18 year olds going to 
college. The Commission on Financing Higher 
Education emphasized the factor of personal 
motivation as a major factor in college attend- 
ance and questioned whether economic difficulty 
was an insurmountable obstacle. Personal moti- 
vation toward college attendance is far more 
complicated than is sometimes realized. The 
children of school teachers and of ministers are 
more apt to go to college than the children of a 
truck driver or of an automobile mechanic. In- 
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sofar as income is concerned, all of these families 
would be in fairly comparable circumstances to- 
day. Many factors besides economic status in- 
fluence college attendance: parental expectation, 
high-school counselling, the intentions of one’s 


youthful friends. It may well be that the social 
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factors which make for college attendance have 
reached a plateau in our country. 

But if the social trend may be approaching 
stability, is this a situation we should accept or 
is it one we should endeavor to change? The 
President’s Commission wanted as many as 49% 
of all 18 year olds to be enrolled at so-called com- 
munity colleges and 32% of the age group to go 
to the four-year colleges. The Commission on 
Financing Higher Education postulated an in- 
tellectual standard for college attendance which 
would embrace about 25% of all 18 year olds. 
The commission then called attention to the 
startling fact that only about two out of every 
five of the young people in the top 25% of in- 
tellectual ability were now going to college. One 
young person out of five in this top level of abil- 
ity today fails to graduate from high school, and 
of the four who do graduate, only two go to col- 
lege. The commission urged that more attention 
be given to encouraging youth of top-level ability 
to go to college. 

Actually, there are as many young people be- 
low this top 25% in intellectual ability who now 
go to college as there are young people in that 
bracket who enroll. Many of these youth of 


lesser intellectual ability enroll in the vocational 
and terminal program of junior colleges and 


even of other institutions. In addition, many 
states, like Ohio, require their state-supported 
institutions to admit any high-school graduate 
who applies. Fortunately, these schools do not 
have to graduate every student who enrolls. 
The result is a high mortality rate among these 
less well-equipped young people. 

More recently this problem of enrollment has 
been analyzed in still other terms by the Com- 
mission on Human Resources and Advanced 
Training, whose report, ‘‘ America’s Resources 
in Specialized Talent,’’ was published late in 
1954. The particular interest of this commis- 
sion was the prospective supply of well-educated 
personnel in the United States. In special field 
after special field—engineering, the health sci- 
ences, school teaching, the physical sciences, col- 
lege teaching—the commission called attention 
to the fact that the numbers now being gradu- 
ated were inadequate to meet demands. It re- 
ported that of the top 5% of youth in terms of 
intellectual ability, only half graduate today 
from college. Among the top 20%, only one 
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third now graduate from college. This is a sub- 
stantial wastage. 

In terms of ability, our colleges do not reach 
even half of the top 20 or 25% of our college-age 
population today. More attention must there- 
fore be given to motivating those of top ability 
to go to college and to graduate from college if 
we are to increase our supply of specialized 
talent. 

There are many ways to encourage young peo- 
ple of ability to go to college. One is to work 
constantly to equalize economic opportunity. 
Fortunately, scholarship funds are increasing. 
Many business corporations are helping. Sec- 
ondly, high-school counselling programs need to 
give more attention to college motivation. This 
is the single most important step we need to take. 
Thirdly, more information needs to be provided 
about career opportunities and needs in various 
professional fields. 

Certainly, educational leaders must quit talk- 
ing about enrolling a larger proportion of the 
college-age population without some qualitative 
reservations. We need more college students, 
but what we really need is more good students. 
There is no point in our increasing the propor- 
tion of young people who go to college unless we 
ean first increase the proportion of those of top 
ability who go to college This is the crisis which 
confronts higher education insofar as enrollment 
performance is concerned. 

In the third place, there is the problem of 
future organizational pattern for higher educa- 
tion. Our system is a combination of publicly 
supported and privately directed colleges and 
universities. This system has been sanctioned 
by some 165 years of experience. If the private 
institutions tended to dominate the educational 
scene throughout the 19th century, the first half 
of this century has witnessed a partnership in 
which comparable strength, joint achievement, 
and mutual respect have been realized. For the 
country as a whole, neither type today dominates 
the enrollment situation. 

The problem for the future is whether, as en- 
rollments rise with the increase of the college- 
age population, there is to be any substantial 
alteration in the distribution of students between 
public and private institutions. In urging an 
expansion of college enrollments, the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education concluded that 
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public institutions would have to carry the load. 
By 1960 the commission suggested that privately 
controlled institutions might expect to educate 
about 20% of all students. The Commission on 
Financing Higher Education, on the other hand, 
argued that the variety of institutional types 
which now characterizes higher education in this 
country was a major value which should be care- 
fully preserved. 

To some persons, the thought of a system of 
higher education overwhelmingly dominated by 
the publicly supported institutions poses no 
grave concern. After all, at the primary and 
secondary school level we are now accustomed to 
a publicly supported effort; only about 10% of 
our youth 6-18 years of age are enrolled in pri- 
vately supported schools. Some persons believe 
that the same situation in higher education would 
be equally acceptable. 

I believe we shall have lost a vital attribute 
of higher education when the day comes that 
80% or more of all college students are enrolled 
in publicly supported schools. The Commission 
on Financing Higher Education pointed to the 
complementary nature of the present system. 
The privately sponsored institutions often have 
an independent source of income which fosters 


freedom of thought and of activity. ‘‘Their edu- 
cational policies can be adventurous and self- 
directed. They are usually free from immediate 
partisan pressures and can stand for their prin- 
ciples without the risk of immediate bank- 
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ruptey.’’ On the other hand, the publicly sup- 
ported institutions, being especially responsive to 
the interests of the people who support them, 
have often taken the lead in meeting popular 
demand for some particular or some new educa- 
tional program. Since higher education is not 
universal, its financial demands need not be so 
great that only the resources of government are 
ample to support it. Moreover, since higher edu- 
cation is especially concerned with matters of the 
intellect, it must be free to explore truth, and 
this freedom is best guaranteed institutionally 
by a healthy variety of colleges and universities. 
Such variety requires diversity in types of spon- 
sorship and financial support. The private insti- 
tution is encouraged to change its program and 
to broaden its clientele by the example of the 
public institution. The public institution is en- 
couraged to hold steadfast to its intellectual pur- 
pose by the example of the private institution. 
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As the commission declared, ‘‘Our society would 
be impoverished by the decline in vigor of either 
kind.’’ 

If we accept these fundamental propositions 
about our structure of higher education in the 
United States, then we must ask: Will this struc- 
ture be preserved in the future with the same 
vigor it enjoys in the present? The answer can 
be an affirmative only if at least two conditional 
requirements are met. 

First, the private institutions must grow in 
enrollment even as the public institutions ex- 
pand. Unfortunately, too many private institu- 
tions today are taking the position that they do 
not want to grow in size as the number of college- 
age youth in our population expands. It is easy 
to sympathize with the college of 2,000 enroll- 
ment which is reluctant to face the prospect of 
a 3,000- or a 4,000-man student body. Growth 
is a headache. But the private institution re- 
luctant to expand is not being true to the best 
traditions of private initiative in this country. 
And certainly there are many small colleges of 
under 1,000 enrollment which might well set 
their goal at not less than that size. 

Second, the private institutions must have ade- 
quate financial support. Especially must they 
obtain the income needed to expand their capital 
plant. There are some who think this support 
cannot or will not be provided. This is a counsel 
of despair. It is not easy to finance private 
higher education in this country. It is not easy 
to find the income for plant expansion. But it 
can be done. 

Moreover, there is no reason why new private 
colleges and universities should not be estab- 
lished in the years ahead. There is no limitation 
upon the number of such institutions; those 
groups willing to labor in the cause of new col- 
leges will have ample encouragement insofar as 
studeni clientele is concerned in the next few 
years. 

Whether the dual nature of our organization 
structure will be preserved depends upon the 
actions which various institutions and groups, 
public and private, take in the next 15 years. 
It will be a catastrophe of great magnitude if 
we do not preserve our traditional system of 
higher education in vigor and health as the col- 
lege-age population grows. 

Thus, higher education faces critical years. 
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The fact of a larger college-age population is in- 
escapable. Can our colleges and universities 
nonetheless proclaim and faithfully observe their 
intellectual goals in the face of mounting enroll- 
ments? This is the first challenge of the years 
ahead. Can our colleges insist upon intellectual 
ability as a prerequisite for higher education as 
the number of students grows, or will we permit 
an expanding college-age population to engulf 





our standards? This is the second challenge. 
Can we preserve our system of dual eontrol and 
sponsorship in substantial health as expansion 
occurs? This is the third challenge. 

Only a hearty soul can essay the role of 
prophet in the face of such complexities. But 
surely our educational leaders and our interested 
citizenry can find ways and means successfully 
to surmount the crisis ahead. 


Other Phases of the Educational Crisis 


By FOREST L. SHOEMAKER 
Ohio University, Athens 


Dx. E. J. McGrarn’s recent article* depicts 
clearly certain danger spots in our public-school 
system. With one exception I found myself 
to be in close agreement with his presentation. 
Nevertheless, it seems that a crisis in American 
education will continue even if all of his sug- 
gestions for reform are effected, since they per- 
tain primarily to administrative aspects of edu- 
eation rather than to the quality of instructional 
procedures. And certain amendments in such 
procedures appear to be necessary if the work 
of our schools is to approximate its lofty mission. 
Consequently, I submit seven additional pro- 
posals for dealing with the impending crisis. 
My first proposition is that there should be 
a more harmonious co-ordination of local, state, 
and Federal governments for the financial sup- 
port and control of public schools. Larger and 
more distant agencies of control can do much 
to bring local dissident groups into balance and 
thus lessen the danger of overemphasis on any 
particular policy or position. Thus, freedom of 
instruction, instead of being destroyed by such 
intervention on the part of state and national 
governments, can be increased thereby. 
Obviously, this proposal disagrees with Mr. 
McGrath’s statement that the Federal govern- 
ment should not ‘‘diminish or infringe upon the 
authority which local citizens have over the edu- 
eation of their children.’’ Although his posi- 
tion is commonly held, it seems to embody two 
misconceptions. One is that the decisions of the 
locality are compatible with the welfare of the 
nation. The fallacy of this assumption can be 


1 ScHOOL AND SociETy, 81: 17-22, Jan. 22, 1955. 
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shown clearly. Suppose a group of communists 
should constitute a majority of the inhabitants 
in a given school district. Certainly they would 
not and should not be permitted to pattern their 
school after the Russian model. 

Numerous comparable situations could be 
mentioned where the locality may either depart 
from or fall far below that which social scien- 
tists regard as best for the nation. The segre- 
gation of races in certain public schools is illus- 
trative. Likewise, the great variations in con- 
temporary school conditions suggest the need 
for the Federal government to establish certain 
minimum administrative standards for all edu- 
cation. These include regulations concerning 
buildings and equipment, length of school year 
and of compulsory attendance, and qualifica- 
tions, salaries, and tenure of teachers. 

Another misconception is that local control of 
schools lessens the influence of partisan bias and 
of selfish pressure groups. In actual practice, 
however, local control often attempts to brow- 
beat teachers into conformity with the commu- 
nity’s dominant ‘‘party line,’’ whether it be in 
politics, religion, or economics. 

A second proposition is that members of school 
staffs and other leaders of society must be vigi- 
lant and determined to keep instruction free 
from thought control. While the greatest threat 
to such freedom did emanate from Washington, 
its dissolution came from there also. Moreover, 
it existed despite the fact that the Federal gov- 
ernment gives slight aid to schools and, theo- 
retically, has no control over them. The power 
behind that threat was not any specific unit of 
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control but a triune of unexamined beliefs and 
concerns, a crisis, and demagogy. The only real 
safeguard for the freedom of education from 
external domination seems to lie in a citizenry 
who are both enlightened and determined to 
keep their schools free and who then proceed 
to choose and support leaders that are above 
petty politics. 

Members of the school staff also have a re- 
sponsibility for maintaining freedom of instruc- 
tion. They will have values and their teachings 
will be colored by them, a condition which can 
be avoided only if instruction is limited to rudi- 
ments, skills, and recital of facts. Such restric- 
tion is not desired. The schools’ primary con- 
cerns should be that no one dogma be permitted 
to dominate ; that instructors respect the mutual 
rights of pupils, parents, and society at large to 
have values; and that teachers realize they are 
employed to instruct rather than to convert. 
While a teacher’s values will be reflected in his 
assumptions and judgments, his biases will be 
corrected to the degree that he follows the dic- 
tum of Socrates: ‘‘Don’t proclaim that you have 
found the truth. Instead, let the classroom be a 
place where you and your pupils search for it.’’ 

A third proposal is that much greater empha- 
sis must be placed on knowing regardless of its 
utility; that is, on learning for its own sake. 
Just as men have been driven to climb Mt. 
Everest because it is there, so human beings 
should be motivated to have broad, deep, and 
rich experiences in the cultural heritage It, too, 
is there. This is not to advise either the indis- 
eriminate storing of the memory or the divorce 
of learning from understandings, appreciations, 
and applications. Areas such as religion, his- 
tory, literature, grammar, science, and mathe- 
matics are foundational elements of our culture 
and, therefore, are worth being mastered by 
every individual to the maximum of his poten- 
tialities. 

The oft-heard expression, ‘‘ Are you teaching 
subjects or helping children grow?’’ never 
ceases to shock me. What can be taught except 
subject matter or its derivatives? The greatest 
regret which many of us have is that we have 
had so little time to study subjects rather than 
that such activity was required. Moreover, 
many say that they experienced some of their 
greatest thrills when solving difficult problems 
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in mathematics, science, economics, or religion. 
Consequently, to express condolence indiscrimi- 
nately to those who are required to master cer- 
tain areas of culture seems as ridiculous as it 
would have been to sympathize with Ali Baba 
when he learned the watchword to the cache of 
the 40 thieves. 

Schoolmen should protest most strongly not 
against the teaching of subjects but the manner 
in which they frequently are taught, not on 
knowing but on what pupils often are expected 
to know. Instructors should emphasize the 
learning of major concepts supported by suffi- 
cient facts to give them meaning, the develop- 
ing of understandings and appreciations, and 
the using of methods of analysis and synthesis. 
Rote memorizing of minutiae should be at a 
minimum. 

Subject matter contains the wisdom of the 
ages. It provides the content out of which 
theory and philosophy are evolved. To the ex- 
tent that it is mastered, insight and system 
govern action, assumption and law supplant 
error, design reduces chance. There is no more 
need for philosophy to be of the armchair va- 
riety than for sunsets not to be painted, for har- 
monies not to be composed. The fact that often 
such realistic ideal is not approximated, per- 
haps may not even be attempted, is an indict- 
ment of the so-called philosopher rather than of 
philosophy. 

Man must apply that which he knows and 
professes to love. Failure to do so indicates 
the he neither knows nor loves. A miser is de- 
spised primarily because he hoards, not because 
he cherishes. The true lover of truth has no 
desire to secrete it in a hermit’s cave but to ap- 
ply it and thus make life fuller, richer, and 
better. Some degree of it must be known, how- 
ever, before its utility can be determined. 

That knowledge can and should be useful does 
not necessitate positing utility as the primary 
reason for attaining it. As a trustful maiden 
is shocked and grieved when her seemingly 
ardent suitor suddenly asks: ‘‘ What dowry can 
I expect?’’ so is the devotee of culture shocked 
when the utility of learning is overemphasized. 
The pursuit of culture, as of maidens, is at its 
best when not corrupted by selfish considera- 
tions. Then, somewhat as God said to Solomon 














when he chose wisdom, these other benefits may 
come to him who is dedicated thus. 

A fourth proposition is that some form of 
sectioning should be adopted, especially in the 
higher divisions. Subject matter must be 
graded somewhat to level of ability if it is to 
be understood and mastered. Moreover, group- 
ing appears to be more beneficial to students 
and more in accord with our political and re- 
ligious principles than is either the adopting of 
selective admission requirements or the estab- 
lishing of specialized schools. 

A fifth suggestion is that standards of achieve- 
ment which are appropriate for each group 
should be formulated and applied. The fact 
that present-day students are better informed 
than were their parents, as Mr. McGrath says, 
does not disprove the need for such standards. 
This generation should be better informed be- 
cause it has the benefits of television, radio, 
movies, illustrated magazines, improved texts 
and materials for instruction, and better quali- 
fied teachers. Let us ask, ‘‘Is the quality of 
work now being done as good as could be ex- 
pected?’’ rather than, ‘‘Is it as good as that 
done in the past?’’ Regardless of findings 
based on comparative test scores, many influ- 
ential people who associate with and employ our 
graduates are convinced that too many of them 
are woefully deficient in such fundamentals as 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, and 
in their possession of exact, systematic, and en- 
eyclopedic knowledge. It would be folly for the 
schools to reply: ‘‘That which we are doing is 
the best that can be done.’’ 

Another consideration is whether the worth 
of school systems can be determined by the kind 
of data dealt with in making these comparisons. 
Of necessity, such tangible items as proficiency 
in various skills and in recall of facts loom large. 
These are essential but their true worth is real- 
ized only when accompanied by the acquisition 
of the disciplines of science, mathematics, lan- 
guage, and the fine and applied arts, together 
with growing interests, understandings, appre- 
ciations, and sensitivities. Since those are ends 
which can be realized only through great effort 
and determination, standards of work are needed 
both to stimulate effort and to determine the fit- 
ness of pupils to advance. Many superior college 
students admit with regret that their output has 
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been far below that of which they were capable 
and which they would have done provided higher 
standards had been established and enforced. 
Means of enforcement will range from persua- 
sion to such forms of compulsion as the lowering 
of grades and even the failure of those deemed 
unfit for promotion. 

Recent decades have witnessed a rising tide 
of opposition against the use of compulsion as 
an incentive to learning. It is opposed because 
the motivation is extrinsic; but what is to be 
done when intrinsic incentives are inadequate? 
Failure also is opposed because of its possible 
mal-psychological effects; while there is danger 
of such injury, the detrimental effects of secur- 
ing undeserved rewards and of lowering stand- 
ards of work may be even more serious. The 
objection that any considerable number of fail- 
ures would increase the present overcrowded 
conditions in schools and thus accentuate the 
existing shortage of funds, buildings, equipment, 
and teachers is regarded as relevant to that 
which is expedient rather than beneficial and, 
therefore, will not be considered. Education 
should strive for that which is best rather than 
most convenient and most immediately practical. 

My sixth proposal is that, as students mature, © 
they shall deal increasingly with either specific 
subjects or broad fields rather than with a uni- 
fied studies approach. This applies particularly 
to students who are classified in the brighter 
sections. Moreover, it is more concerned with 
the theory of education which is emphasized 
rather than that which is practiced. On the 
whole, it seems that, to date, the unified studies 
approach has not been adopted widely beyond 
the elementary division. " 

The reasons for this suggestion are that such 
subjects as a foreign language, algebra, physics, 
and history embody a particular method of 
thought or discipline which can be acquired best 
when studied in and of itself. This approach is 
very interesting to competent students. Thus, 
they are given numerous opportunities for the 
mastery of difficulties and, therefore, for thrills. 
Pupils can be prodded into searching for pos- 
sible applications and relations to other areas. 
The resulting integrations and correlations will 
be their own, an experience which is deeply satis- 
fying. Moreover, they learn how to integrate, 
a proficiency which will be very useful in life. 
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Standards of excellence can be formulated and 
applied more easily, and excellent preparation 
for advanced study is provided. 

A seventh proposition is that development of 
interest in a subject is primarily the obligation 
of the student. When a school becomes con- 
vinced that it is the teachers’ responsibility to 
do this, pupils can either defy them to do so, 
or sit back, relax, and wait for proceedings to 
start. Such behavior is to be expected and is 
acceptable at places of commercial recreation, 
but not in classrooms. 

A teacher cannot make material interesting to 
pupils. The same presentation can elicit re- 
sponses ranging from the greatest of interest to 
the greatest of boredom. Even the best of 
teachers are found to be dull and uninspiring 
by some. The teacher should stimulate a desire 
to learn, deal with significant materials, adapt 
such materials to his students’ level of ability 
and maturity, and employ acceptable methods 
of teaching. Once these things have been done, 
he has met his obligations. Then each pupil 
must meet his responsibilities through diligent 
and intelligent application. 





These seven propositions for the amendment of 
our public-school system have been believed and 
practiced by many educators. Likewise, there 
is no intent to turn the clock backwards by dis- 
carding all recent pedagogical advancemenfs. 
The ideal is to utilize the best theories known, 
regardless of time, place, or person responsible 
for their origin. Thus, an antidote may be 
found for any overemphasis on the local or the 
Federal, the general or the special, the theoret- 
ical or the practical, the traditional or the mod- 
ern, and the pedantic or the superficial. 

When born, the child is as naked of culture 
as he is of clothes and he will not live alone. 
To live well, therefore, he must acquire culture 
and learn to live with others. While the process 
of doing so often will be painful and distasteful, 
it is necessary. Hence, the suggested restric- 
tions and compulsions. In acquiring an educa- 
tion, as in mountain climbing, there is no royal 
road. The pleasures and successes realized as 
progress is attained, however, are ample reward 
for any temporary sacrifices and frustrations 
experienced. 


REPORT 


National Conference on Exchange 
of Persons 


By CHARLOTTE ELKIND 
Institute of International Education, New York City 


Tux National Conference on Exchange of Per- 
sons was held in New York, February 23-25, 
under the sponsorship of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. Over 600 leaders in educa- 
tion, business, religious, and civic affairs attended 
the meeting, which was called to focus national 
attention on educational exchange and to provide 
a useful forum for the institutions, organizations, 
and individuals working in the exchange field. 
According to Kenneth Holland, president of 
the institute, ‘‘This last year has in many ways 
marked a turning point in the exchange of per- 
sons. After a decade of rapid growth exchanges 
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have leveled off.’’ It was at this turning point, 
coinciding with its 35th anniversary, that the 
institute called a national conference to analyze 
eurrent programs, identify needs, and suggest 
methods of strengthening exchange programs. 
‘*Exchange of Teachers, Researchers and Pro- 
fessors’’ was the subject of one of the confer- 
ence’s eight workshops. It was here agreed that 
the diverse objectives of exchange programs need 
to be clarified. The government, for example, 
thinks in terms of foreign policy aims; educa- 
tional institutions think in academic terms and 
in terms of the specific advantages which accrue 
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to them through exchanges; the individual 
scholar has his own individual aims. 

Is it possible to state these objectives clearly 
enough to permit greater harmony of action by 
the various interest groups? Can and should the 
apparent conflict between the educational and 
the political aims be wholly resolved? Can we 
define the term ‘‘international understanding,’’ 
so often given as an objective, in the precise sense 
of what it is that countries should understand 
about each other? Similarly, the meaning of 
technical aid (as an objective) suffers from the 
incomplete knowledge of how technological ad- 
vances come about or the nature of the necessary 
preconditions of transmitting them to other 
peoples. 

The workshop on ‘‘Programs for U. S. Stu- 
dents in Foreign Countries’’ considered these 
questions: Are American students abroad chiefly 
‘‘unofficial ambassadors’’ to promote goodwill 
and mutual understanding between the United 
States and other nations? Or should they be 
selected for foreign study on the basis of scholar- 
ship, since this will be the student’s primary goal 
and also the goal of the foreign university in 
which he enrolls? Recent research suggests that 
conflicting goals may be reconciled, but the pri- 
- Imary consideration must be given the student’s 
educational aims. Unless he successfully accom- 
plishes his purpose, other goals of exchange pro- 
grams cannot be realized 

In discussing the Fulbright program, the work- 
shop group suggested that scholarship be the 


primary factor in selection, with adaptability 
and ability to represent the United States a close 
second, and that more orientation courses be pro- 
vided in language, life and culture of the foreign 
country, and polities of that country, with special 
reference to its political relation to the U. S. 
The merits of orientation after arrival in the 
foreign country were discussed. 

The workshop on ‘‘The Foreign Student on 
the Changing American Campus”’ treated the 
impending ‘‘tidal wave’’ of college students and 
its effects on the foreign student population. 
The future bulge in enrollment’ will make it 
difficult for foreign students to be admitted, 
especially in scientific and technical fields. Al- 
bert J. George, chairman, department of Ro- 
mance languages, Syracuse University, suggested 
that steps be taken to maintain the status quo 
and perhaps reserve a percentage of enrollment 
for foreign students. Other suggestions were for 
the wider geographic distribution of foreign stu- 
dents, for special curricula for foreign students, 
and for rapid English courses. 

Other workshops discussed ‘‘Teen-Age and 
Summer Foreign Experience’”’ ; ‘‘ American Busi- 
ness Overseas and Exchange of Persons’’ ; ‘‘ Lead- 
ers, Specialists and Trainees in Exchange Pro- 
grams’’; ‘‘The Community and the Foreign 
Visitor’’; and ‘‘Studying the Results of Ex- 
change.’’ A report on the workshops and ple- 
nary sessions of the conference is being pub- 
lished by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. 


EVENTS 


Summer Study Tours Abroad 


SPRINGTIME is the season for advertising for- 
eign tours for college students. An increasing 
number of higher institutions of learning are 
jumping on the bandwagon and are offering 
travel-study opportunities in a great variety of 
subjects—history, foreign languages and cul- 
tures, literature, political science, economics, art, 
music, religion, business, drama, dance, Great 
Books, home furnishings, and others. The pro- 
fessional field of education is often represented 
by comparative education, although one is not 
always convinced that the professors and the 
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students have the proper qualifications or that 
the program has more substance than shadow. 

The promotional literature and the announce- 
ments deserve a research study. A sampling re- 
veals much information about foreign places and 
costs, and mention of credit, but vagueness or 
actual silence regarding examinations, reports, 
and other customary scholastic requirements. 
The question of granting academic credit to 
these study tours is a controversial one. On a 
previous occasion (ScHOoL aNnp Society, Aug. 7, 
1954), this writer suggested that university ad- 
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ministrators and faculties apply evaluative cri- 
teria to foreign travel-study programs. 

There is no doubt that travel in foreign coun- 
tries is broadening in an educational way. But 
college credit involves more systematic evidence 
of scholarship. If proponents of study-travel 
schemes are really serious about academic qual- 
ity, they might consider some changes in the 
nature of their programs. They might, for ex- 
ample, arrange for six-week summer courses at 
foreign universities, with week-ends and two ad- 
ditional weeks available for sheer tourism. The 
British universities are already conducting sum- 
mer sessions for foreign students, and continen- 
tal universities may draw upon the experiences 
of administering postwar courses for G.I.’s and 
the junior year abroad. Examinations can be 
given by the foreign universities and correspond- 
ing credit accordingly granted by American in- 
stitutions. In this way, educational standards 
can be maintained and the cost to the student 
kept at a lower level. 

Some such procedure as outlined above or any 
other which ensures systematic study may be one 
answer to the issue of granting or not granting 
eredit. University administrators and profes- 
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Appointments, Promotions, 


Resignations, Retirements 


Arnold E. Hanson, director of evening sessions and 
professor of adult education, University of Toledo 
(Ohio), is the new dean of academic administration. 


Irving S. Starr, director of teacher training, Hillyer 
College (Hartford, Conn.), appointed chairman, Hill- 
yer’s Division of Education, to succeed Donald W. 
Russell, who is assuming duties as professor of edu- 
cation and co-ordinator of secondary education, 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina 
(Greensboro, N. C.). Other appointments as assistant 
professors at the latter institution are as follows: Guy 
Benton Johnson, Jr. (sociology), Douglas McNair and 
Robert Penn (psychology), Robert B. Morris (music), 
and Janice L. Greene (chemistry). 


Coming Events 


“Human Relations in This Era of Change” will be 
the theme of a conference to be held by the Summer 
Institute for Social Progress in co-operation with 
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sors are capable of devising plans to evaluate 
the tours which involve visitation to cultural, 
educational, and other institutions. In any 
event, colleges and universities must uphold their 
academic standards by making certain that the 
summer study tours are not merely ‘‘education- 
on-the-run’’ junkets, but rather genuine experi- 
ences in scholarship.—W. W. B. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION ON 
UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 


A UNESCO REPORT states that five more coun- 
tries—France, the German Federal Republic, Ice- 
land, Ireland, and Norway—ratified during 
March, 1955, the European Convention on the 
equivalence of university entrance examinations. 
This brings the total number of countries partici- 
pating in the agreement to nine, the other four 
signatories being Denmark, Luxembourg, the 
Saar, and the United Kingdom. The Convention, 
drawn up by the Council of Europe in Decem- 
ber, 1953, gives students who have passed the 
entrance examinations to a university in any 
one of the nine signatory nations an equal right 
with nationals to enter a university in one of the 
other countries. 


Foreign Policy Association, Bard College (Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, N. Y.), July 1-15. 

American Library Association, 74th Annual Confer- 
ence, Philadelphia, Pa., July 3-9. Theme: “Libraries 
in the Life of the Nation.” 

Canadian Conference on Reading, sponsored by 
Federation of Women Teachers’ Association of On- 
tario, University of Toronto, July 4-8. Theme: “Cur- 
rent Problems in Reading Instruction.” 

Seventh Annual Conference on American Foreign 
Policy, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), July 
10-14. Theme: “Peace Through Strength.” 

Recent Deaths 


Will C. Crawford, 63, lecturer in education, Univer- 
sity of California (Los Angeles), May 30. 


Ralph E. Himstead, 62, general secretary, American 
Association of University Professors, June 9. 
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HENRY G., anp MABEL C. RICE, Statistics of 
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trated, 1954, 35 cents; HUTCHINS, CLAYTON 
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Education, pp. 108, 1955, 35 cents. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Aétas del Primer Congreso Argentino de Psicologia: 
Problemas Historicos y Epistemologicos de la Psi- 
cologia. Vol.1. Pp. 380. Ministerio de Educacién 
de la Nacién, Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, 
Argentina. 

o 

Addresses Given at the Annual Conference on Higher 
Education in Michigan. Pp. 39. University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1954. 


ANDERSON, JACKSON M. Industrial Recreation: 
A Guide to Its Organization and Administration. 
Pp. 304. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36. 
1955. $5.00. 

& 

BAUER, RICHARD H. The Study of History. Pp. 

36. McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BENTON, CAROLINE R. The Pretend History 
Book. Pp. 41. Exposition Press, New York 16. 
1955. $2.50. 
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ADAM, THOMAS R., Modern Colonialism: Institu- 
tions and Policies, pp. 88, 95 cents; BAKER, 
GORDON E., Rural Versus Urban Political Power, 
pp. 70, 95 cents; BLOTNER, JOSEPH L., The 
Political Novel, pp. 100, 95 cents; BRAM, JO- 
SEPH, Language and Society, pp. 66, 95 cents; 
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American Dream, pp. 139, $3.00; FREEMAN, J. 
LEIPER, The Political Process, pp. 72, 95 cents; 
GILLESPIE, JAMES M., ann GORDON W. 
ALLPORT, Youth’s Outlook on the Future: A 
Cross-National Study, pp. 61, 85 cents; GOD- 
FREY, Jr., E. DREXEL, The Fate of the French 
Non-Communist Left, pp. 79, 95 cents; GREER, 
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Theory, pp. 99, 95 cents; MACRIDIS, ROY C., 
The Study of Comparative Government, pp. 77, 
95 cents; MAYER, KURT B., Class and Society, 
pp. 88, 95 cents; MOORE, WILBERT E., Econ- 
omy and Society, pp. 48, 85 cents; SHUBIK, 
MARTIN, Readings in Game Theory and Political 
Behavior, pp. 74, 1954, 95 cents; RESHETAR, Jr., 
JOHN &., Problems of Analyzing and Predicting 
Soviet Behaviour, pp. 69, 95 cents; ROSENBLUM, 
VICTOR G., Law as a Political Instrument, pp. 88, 
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GREATER PURCHASING POWER .... 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—generally, when the cost of living is 
high. The TIAA annuity pays a level number 
of dollars regardless of economic trends, thereby 
giving greater purchasing power when the cost of 
living is low. This balanced system tends to hedge 
against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
— 0 — 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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